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constituted the sum total of his personal 
estate. 

Whence he came, no one knew; and 
concerning his past life, he declined to 
He was tall but slight- 






like the le’s beak and a little bent 
toward the side. His muscles were 
hard like whip-cords, and his powers of 
endurance something marvelous. He 
worked for the farmers in the vicinity of 
Bethe! Hill, and was considered an extra 
hand. In the autumn, he would do a 
day’s work upon the farm and then husk 
corn or thresh grain until midnight, during 
the entire season of harvest. He was very 
quiet in his manner, holding no conversa- 
tion with any one except what was absolute- 
ly necessary in the performance of his 
work. In his threshing o tions he 
went from place to place. is was be- 
fore the days of threshing machines, and 
grain was separated from the straw oy 
means of a hand implement called a flail. 
In the winter, — se in the 
logging swamp in the neig ng town 
of Oillead, for the brothers Aaron and 
Ayers Mason. 

In the spring of one thousand eight hun- 
dred and twenty-one, Robbins purchased a 
wild lot of land in the town of Albany, 
andin June of that year commenced 
fell trees with the evident purpose of 
making hima home. The place where he 
commenced his clearing was near Bethel 
line, and was afterward settled by Mr. 
Samuel Brown who occupied it for many 
agen Robbins spent the —— 
n much the same manner. He wor tor 
the farmers a portion of the time, felled 
more trees upon his own lot, cleared up a 
piece where he had felled the year before, 
threshed grain and husked corn in harvest 
time, and worked in the lumber woods in 
winter. He never appeared to be tired. 
He was straight as an arrow and lithe as 
the willow in all his motions and move- 
ments. He was a ——— in fact 
his leading characteristic appeared to be 
the accumulation of money. He was 
freeing and mean, allowing himself but 

ttle for clothing, and when working for 
himself, subsisting on the cheapest and 
coarsest fare. While in Bethel he was not 
charged with any violation of the law, 
though soon after he came, the clothing 
mill operated by Asa Twitchell, was 
broken open and a large quantity of cloth, 
belonging to customers, stolen. The borse 
brought to Bethel by Robbins was also 
taken away. The thieves were overtaken 
near Waterford and most of the stolen 
property recovered. It is remembe 
that there were those in Bethel at the 
time, who suspected Robbins of being a 
party to the theft, and this suspicion was 
strengthened by his subsequent career; 
but he was not molested and there was 
pony no very good reason for suspect- 
ng him. It was also believed by some 
that the horse he rode into Bethel was a 
stolen one. 

It is remembered that in the autumn of 
one thousand eight hundred and twenty-two. 
Robbins made a journey to the head-waters 
of the Androscoggin River, a region then 
but little known in Bethel. He was absent 
three or four weeks, but the object of his 
visit was known only to himself. In the 
spring of one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-three, to the great surprise of the 
People in the neighborhood of Bethel Hil), 

bbins was married to Miss Harriet 
Stearns, daughter of Thomas Stearns, one 
of the wealthiest and most respected farm- 
ersintown. The ceremony was performed 
by Barbour Bartlett, Esq., on the twenty- 
third day of April. Such an alliance was 
never thought of outside of the contractin 
parties, until it took place, and it was sai 
that the parents of the bride were equally 
ignorant of her intentions until the day 
arrived; and all they could say or do failed 
to change her purpose. Robbins did not 
settle upon his Albany lot, but soon after 
his marriage, he packed up his few house- 
hold goods and farm implements, and with 
his wife, set out on the long and wearisome 
journey through the present towns of 

ewry, Grafton and Upton in Maine, and 
Cambridge and Errol in New Hampshire. 
They then followed up the Androscoggin 
River to the mouth of the Megalloway, 
then up this river many miles to a point 
which he had selected on his former visit, 
for a home-site. He was the first settler in 
this still remote region, and his nearest 
neighbor was in Errol, a day’s journey 
away. - se ee wi yoy any 
vigor, and by toiling almost night an A 
he soon had a shelter for his wife onda 
good area of land about itclearedup. Fish 
and game were then abundant in this region 
and Robbins wes an adroit angler an 
hunter, and kept the larder well supplied. 
He soon had quite a farm in this wilderness. 
He built him a comfortable frame house 
and out-buildings, kept cows and oxen, and 
ere long the prattle of children was for the 
oe time heard in this wild _ ie. Rob- 

ins was ap expert tra countr, 
abounded in fes-bearina an : 









way of Umbagog . 
to Farmington by way of the men ee 
where he disposed of his furs and pure 
supplies which he toted back for the sup- 
port of his increasing family. He seemed 
to be prosperous contented, and half 
a century after, his aged wife informed me 
ys the happiest period of her 


This season of prosperity did not | 
continue. Chrenieeteioes” to be related 
hereafter, broke up and made desolate the 
home at the mouth of the Diamond, and 
scattered the family, never to be reunited 
onearth. Mrs. Robbins must have been 
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fond of her husband. She was brought up| and his face 
=e oe ye plenty, if not of luxury. She 


parents and brothers and sisters, 
and she had spent her youth in a neigh 
hood noted for its social qualities and 


hospitalities. And yet, in a 


generous Pp’ 
wilderness, fifteen miles removed from a 


fy ee where the only person she would 


ytosee year after year, save the 


members of her own family, was an occa- 
sional hunter or rapper, ora strolling In- 
“hap, 
bra 


dian, she spent the 
life.” 


She was a rted woman. 
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Robbin: day before 
the bo: left for his 
home by lace, on 
the same at Wil- 
bur’s at did they see him 
pass by. time was ab- 


i 
zs 
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two or three miles had been examined, all 
hope was dissipated, and they 
became convinced that “Jimmy” had been 


captured, either by an Indian or white 


man, and carried away. Circumstances 
pointed very strongly to Robbins, but the 
question came up, what could be his ob- 
ject? He had children of his own, and if 
he had none, he could not hope to conceal 
the child from the anxious search of bis 
parents and their friends. His place was 


visited, but no evidence of guilt could be 
brought to bear upon him, and he was not 
molested. 


From that time forth, melancholly 
brooded over the home of the Wilburs, and 
their bereavement was such that they re- 
fused to be comforted. They continued 
the search for the lost child. They inter- 
viewed Indians wherever they could find 
them. They visited their encampments, 
and carefully scrutinized every child. Re- 
ports would often come to them of a boy, 
and later ofa young man of English de- 
scent, seen with some strolling band of 
Indians, and living with them, and many 
lopg, tedious and fruitless journeys were 
taken in consequence of these stories. Mr. 
Wilbur and his wife grew prematurely old 
in their search, attended by so many dis- 
appointments, and finally left their home- 
stead in Franklin county, and moved to 
Bethel. Their daughters had grown up, 
and had sought employment in the cotton 
factories of Lowell and Saco, and the old 
people lived alone. Often have I seen them 
riding out together, anda more disconso- 
late, heart-broken couple I never saw. 
Though hope had long since died out, they 
still see to be watching and waiting, 
with an appearance of inexpressible long- 
ing which was pitiable in the extreme. 
Their lost darling seemed to be ever in their 
ee, and they never tired of talking 
of him. 


It has already been stated that the daugh- 
ters had grown, and had left the paternal 
roof for employment in the factory. But 
they had never forgotten little Jimmy, and 
being strictly enjoined by their parents, 
they had made it a point to visit every In- 
dian encampment in the vicinity of their 
place of abode. During the summer sea- 
son, strolling bands of Indians had been in 


the habit of stopping in the vicinity of 


Saco, sometimes at Biddeford Pool, and 
sometimes at Old Orchard, where they 
made baskets and other — wares which 
they sold to the factory girls, and to the 
citizens generally. Many a time had the 
Wilbur girls visited these temporary Indian 


red | camps, and gone away without results, un- 


til it became more a matter of form than 
otherwise. Twenty years had elapsed 
since the disappearance of the child, and 
not one word of intelligence had been re- 
ceived in response to their numerous in- 
quiries. The mystery was as profound as 
un the day of its occurrence. It was in the 
year one thousand eight hundred and forty- 
six, while the Wilbur girls, Persis and 
Hannah, were at work in the factory at 
Saco, that they learned that a party of In- 
dians had gone into camp in the suburbs of 


the city. In accordance with their cus- 
tom, they embraced the first opportunity to 


visit the camp, and interview these sons 
and daughters of the forest. Hardly had 


they reached the camp, when their atten- 
tion was directed to a person who wore the 


Indian garb, spoke the Indian language, 


and had an Indian wife, and yet had all the 
appearance, in form and feature, of a white 


man. As they approached nearer, they 


were struck dumb, as it were, at the close 
resemblance between this Indian and their 
father. Their stature, their form and 


features, making allowance for the dittfer- 
ence in their ages, were almost identical. 
He was sunburnt and swarthy, and filthy, 


as Indians generally are, but notwithstand- 
ing all this, the resemblance to the elder 
Wilbur was very striking. Somewhat re- 
covering from their surprise, the girls made 


inquiries, and found that this young man 
was indeed of English parentage, though 
he had been with the tribe from childhood. 
They then entered into conversation with 


him. Like the rest of the party, he could 
ish, 


converse in broken English, but his early 
recollections were shadowy and obscure. 
He did have an indistinct recollection, 


which he expressed in his broken way, of 
living in the family of a white man and 
—_ where se other y+ 
of m a. long journey throug 

woods with a white man, and being given 
up by him to the Indians. He also remem- 
bered that his name was “Jim,” and this 


was the name by which the Indians had 


ounpe called him. He was brought up at 
the Indian village on the Saint Francis 
River in Ca and there he married his 
Indian wife. e had frequently accom- 
panied bands of these Indians in their sum- 
mer excursions into the States, but this 
was the first time he had come with them 


to Maine. 


All the circumstances were such as to 
convince the Wilbur girls that their long- 
lost brother had indeed been found, that 
their long and patient search had at last 


been rewarded. They informed the young 


man of their xX -y * him, gave him 
ir, and spoke of 

the patient search of their father and 
mother, who they informed him were still | shel 
alive. He received their account with 
Indian stoicism, almost with stolidity. In 
fact, he showed but little interest in the 
whole subject, much to the — and 
disappointment of his sisters. The story 
soon me noised abroad and hundreds 
visited the camp, and probably the Indians 
had never before found so good a market 
for their simple wares. The sisters furn- 
ished Jim with a new suit of clothes, and 
when he was dressed up, his hair trimmed, 
washed, the resemblance to| The 

his father was still more apparent. The 
ts were at once notified of the 


their account of the 
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had been by some person or persons 
unknow: +4 the garment had been 
left to impression that little 

devoured or carried away 


might have thrown off his 
and = away into the bye 


were af this time ona hill away from 
the about two miles from 
the s' route. it had been 

the fa should come down from his 
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mouth and sometwenty miles below where 
this river em’ from Umbagog Lake. 
At the time of which I write, the township 
was unsettled, Hinds being among the very 
first to settle here Milan is still a border 
town, though the great wilderness belt ad- 
which stretches far away into Can- 
ada, has been broken here there b 
small settlements. Hinds was a famous 
woodsman and huntexy, and spent much of 
his time in the forest. He was an —— 
trapper and gathered rich harvests of 


animal common to A 
this latitude. In his hunting trips, Hinds 
was often accompanied by a man named 
Seth Cloutman, who was also an early resi- 
dent in Milan. Together they traversed 
the forest year after year, and until the 
more valuable fur-bearing animals such as 
the beaver, the otter and the sable had be- 
come less plenty. Then be 4 resolved to 
go farther into the forest and in September, 
one th d t hundred and twenty- 
seven, they started with all their hunting 
parapbanalia, by means of canoes up the 
Androscoggin and far beyond the Umba- 
gog Lake, expecting to be absent several 
months. From the Umbagog, they passed 
into Richardson’s, then into the Great 
Mooselucmaguntic and through it to the 
Kennebago River, and so on to the Little 
Kennebago Pond. Near here they pro- 
posed to erect their home camp. 

Meantime, David Robbins had continued 
to hunt and trap on the Magalloway Until 
he had thinned out the otter and other fur- 
bearing animals, so that his gains had be- 
come unsatisfactory. He also resolved to 
seek new hunting grounds, and taking his 
birch canoe and his traps, he started for the 
Little Kennebago, a few days behind Hinds 
and Cloutman. Itis not at all probable 
that Robbins knew of the prior -g =! 
of the territory, but on his arrival, Hinds 
and Cloutman claimed the exclusive right 
to hunt in that region under the Indian 
rules of priority. Robbins appeared very 
friendly, and suggested the idea of putting 
their traps into one stock and forming a 
copartnership. He was a very persistent 
man, had come out prepared for a long 
haunt and after much persuasion, indu 
them to accept of his proposition. They 
built a large camp some three miles east of 
Kennebago Pond, as a general rendezvous, 
and then allotting to each his territory, 
each departed his way, setting traps and 
each returning tothe camp occasionally, 
to deposit his furs and obtain supplies of 
food. This they followed for about seven 
or eight weeks, and were successful beyond 





gion, which through its great depth of 
snow, places an embargo on all hunting 
operations, was fast approaching, and 
eir supply of provision was also running 
very short. Conferring together, it was 
that Robbins should go to his home 
on the Magalloway, and bring in what pro- 
visions he could io help them out until 
they could close up the season’s work. 
Meantime, Hinds Cloutman were to go 
over the lines and gather in the furs and 
take up the traps. This would occupy 
them about twelve days while they had 
only five days’ provisions, but they thought 
they could trust to their hunting skill to 
make up the deficiency. 
Soon after this, and before Hinds and 
Cloutman had completed their rounds, the 
weather became cold and nearly two feet 


ing they reached the camp, or rather the 
site of their camp, nearly at the same time, 
but their late camp was in ashes and the 
ruins covered deep with snow. They were 
nearly exhausted, were entirely destitute 
of -food and fifty miles from the nearest 
habitation, they felt that death stared 
them in the face. At first, they supposed the 
burning to be accidental, but on more mature 
deliberation, they calculated that Robbins 
had first plundered the camp, then burned 


could return for them subsequently. He 
had no idea that his fellow hunters would 
ever return, as he subsequently confessed. 
Hinds wasa man of iron mold, and wi 
wonderful wers of endurance. His 
courage difficulties was a leading 
trait. Cloutman, on the other hand, 
though an expert hunter and trapper, was 

‘ound the 


easily d and when he 
comp dasteopell gad at thar hard earned 


The cold weather had frozen the lakes 
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born March 17, 1813. 

a chip of the old thelr cap- 

block, fearless of the woods, and | tive, and lodged him 
father for permission to | jail. much worn out with 
accompany him on his next trip. The} tramping forest and loss of 
father ap Bn Pon sleep, = when their task was 
they at once. set necessary prepar-|done. The jail was a rude structure built 
Ds. were made and they started | of logs, and foe alge = g pln criminals 
for the Kennebago country about the/ or persons awaiting it was necessary 
middle of February, one thousand eight to place a guard around it. Rebbins was 
hundred and t' The second son ha and for the time being, very 
of Hinds, recently under There were no newspaper report- 
date of ber 27, 1880, that he well re-jers to interview him at that time, and 
mem hig father | every effort to approach him was repelled 
and brother set out on journey. The| by an obstinate silence. ‘There was great 
rest of the family were out watching the entire region at 
as the grounds on the| his incarceration, and his captors received 
left bank of the A " ex-| due attention at the hands of the people 
chan, swith them a moment be-/in old- hospitality. ‘The next 
fore they from view. They | session of court, competent to try the case, 
little thought that this was to be| would not take place before the following 
forever, and that the glimpse they caught] April. As the time drew near, there was 
of the forms of the dear ones as the intense interest in the case 
into the forest, was to be the last this side/ which would dou have drawn to- 
of eternity. But such was the case. So r crowd ever seen in 
far was distance to the proposed hunt- county. lt was understood that the 
ing grounds, nearly or quite one hundred} counsel employed by Robbins, would in 
es, that the family at home knew they | the first place, question i m of 


would not hear from them save by accidext, 
“ until their return at the close of the spring 


bunt. 


Winter passed, the snows melted in field 
and forest, spring was ushered in with leaf 
and blossom and singing birds, and no 
tidings came of the trappers of the Kenne- 
bago. The mother, sore afflicted as the 


weeks went by after their expected return, 
= but __ on eg oe “yo 
e rs, y a their sp 
con aan but little about the matter, 
until well into June; then they began to be 
alarmed at the mysterious avd continued 


¥ | absence of Hinds and his son, and a party 

volunteered to go to the lake region in 

search of them. They were gone gen 
r 


month and then returned. 


had been fruitless, and if they bad any sus- 


picions of the fate of the missing ones, they 
kept them to themselves. My cor 
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= 9 previous, had made his escape. The 
jail, as stated, was made of logs a foot in 
diameter and spotted so that they would 
rest one = another, leaving no space 
between. in the cell where Robbins was 
confined, there was a window hole some 
ten inches square, for the admission of 
light and air. He was quite broad 
houldered and it seemed impossible that 





ng dent, the son of Mr. Hinds, writes that he 


always believed the searching party were 
fully satisfied that there had been foul 
play, but they disliked to add to the distress 
of the family by revealing their thoughts. 
it came out, however, subsequently, that 
they went among the settlers and hunters 
in the lake country, and learned the follow- 
ing facts: That Hinds and son repaired to 
the Kennebago, the place where Hinds, 
Cloutman and Robbins had hunted the fall 
before, and that soon after they were joined 
by Robbins. He professed to have become 
a better man, to have made a profession of 
religion, and expressed a strong desire to 
make farther reparation for the wrongs he 
had done Hinds and his companion. He 
said he had found a place where beaver 
were plenty, andif Hinds and son would 
join him, they should have half the peltry, 
and that out of his half, he would pay 


plausible was his story, and so penitent did 
he appear, that Hinds, notwithstanding his 
former experience with him, was won over, 
and ag to go with him. These facts 


were learned from other hunters who were 
present at the time. They went away ex- 


pecting to accomplish their object in the 
course of three or four weeks, and then re- 
turn to their camp near the Kennebago. 


In less than a week, Robbins returned, but 
Hinds and son were never m seen nor 


heard from. The forest held, and still 
holds the secret of their fate. 


In their investigations, the searchers 
found articles in possession of hunters 
which they believed to have been the prop- 
erty of Mr. Hinds, and which, in some in- 
stances, they confessed to have bought of 
Robbins. But Robbins was known to be a 
violent and reckless man, and many of the 
hunters declined to say anything against 


him, or to express any opinion respectin, 
the mysterious disappearance of Hinds an 
son. 


So the summer away, and no 
further attempt had been made to solve the 
mystery. But the people of Milan and 
Coos county woe as wellas the set- 
tlers in northern Oxford and Franklin 
counties, had arrived at the conclusion that 
there had been foul play, and that David 
Robbins was the guilty party. The story 
of the lost Wilbur boy was yet fresh in 
their memories, and this helped to 
strengthen their convictions that he had 
been guilty of the r crime. The 
people of Milan now determined to have 
Robbins arrested and arraigned for the 
crime of murder. But who would make 
the arrest? Robbins lived in the wilder- 
ness, remote from neighbors, was an expert 
woodsman and knew the country and all 


its numerous places of concealment. 


On complaint of Mrs. Hinds, and some 
of her neighbors, a warrant for the arrest 
of Robbins was made out at Lancaster, 
then and still the shire town of Coos 
county. The warrant was placed in the 
hands of Lewis Loomis, a deputy sheriff, 
and a noted character of that day. He was 
a stalwart man, six feet and six inches 
tall, well proportioned, straight as an 
arrow, and possessed of strength in pro- 
portion to his size. He was known for his 
great strength and prowess from Canada 
to Portland, and he was also a woodsman 
and hunter of much experience. The diffi- 
cult task of arresting Robbins could not 
have been submi to abler or better 
hands. Several persons volunteered to ac- 
company him, but he declined the offer. 
He said the job was not for a posse of men, 
but for one man. There was a young man 
th | then living in Milan by the name of Dan- 
ie] Ellingwood, and he begged so hard to 
be allowed to go that Loomis consented to 
take him along, and subsequent events 
showed that he made no mistake in 


so doing. Loomis at once began to 


ready for the expedition. He lived in Cole- 
brook, N. H., then, as now, a border town, 
and among the things needed was a light 
cande. It so happened that an Indian who 
lived near Colebrook had just completed 
a strong birch canoe, which, after some 
persuasion, he consented to loan him. 
Well armed and well provisioned, Loomis 
and Ellingwood started up the Androscog- 
gin, and in two days were in the Magallo- 


any 
thing in that line. He said that Robbins 
had started the day before on a long hunt- 
ing trip. His canoe was | down 
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he could have forced himself through this 
apperture, but however this may have 
been, he had vacated his cell and nothing 
authentic was ever heard of him after- 
ward. It was known that Robbins had 
the means with which to pay well for his 
liberty, and some thought the jailor might 
be implicated in the affair, while others 
bad other theories which began and ended 
in talk. 

Years afterwards, a report was in cir- 
culation in Coos county that Robbins had 
been tried for murder in Canada; that he 
was convicted and hanged, and that under 


Hi and son, and various other crimes 
including the abduction of the Wiibur 
boy. No one attempted to follow up these 
reports, and it is not probable that they 


her farm in Milan and moved with her 
family to the southern t of the State, 
where her friends resided. Her oldest 


musician. He settled in Newark, New 
Jersey, and engaged in the manufacture 
of pianos, which have a wide reputation. 


turers are the inventions of Mr. Hinds, 
for the use of which he received a royalty. 
It was from this man, whose letters are now 


before me, that I learned the facts and in- 


cidents so far as they relate to his father, 
and the capture and escape of Robbins, of 


this tragic story. He died a few years 


ago, as the result of an injury. . Some 


forty years ago, he visited the scenes of 
his childhood and gathered up all the 
facts he was able, connected with the 


disappearance of his father and brother. 
He visited Colonel Loomis at Colebrook, 


and from him learned the circumstances 


as here related, of the capture and esca) 


Abner Hinds and his son Benjamin, is still 


told by a later generation, but with many 
——e and but for the efforts of 
Silas P. Hinds in gathering up the facts 
and placing them upon record, it is 
ne that many of them would now 


hopelessly lost. 


children grew up and one of them, 


scendant of David Robbins, died in 1890. 


said he belonged toa lodge at Machias 


ban 
claim, but she positively denied all know!- 


edge of any subsequent relations between 


her husband and these parties. She scouted 
the idea of her husband’s complicity in the 
abduction of ya en, - ty — 
di n otherw' satisfac- 
erly aoevbated for. She said the Indians 
themselves bad stolen him, and then had 
trumped up the story of buying him from a 

white man, because they feared punish- 
had| ment. She talked candidly and with ap- 
parent truthfulness, and being then upon 
that | the verge of the grave, she would not be 
the | likely to make statements which she did 

not believe. Her children were all dead, 
and there was no inducement on their ac- 
count for her to prevaricate and misrepre- 


sent. 


with her sister’s husband since 


im ignorance of his wrong doing... On 
investigation, I found that no person 
bearing the name of David Robbins had 
ever been a member of Machias lodge of 
Masons, and that no Baptist minister by 
the name of Robbins had ever had a settle- 
ment or lived in that town. It is clear 
that he deceived his wife in to these 
statements, and in all 
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ever used.”—R. K. Jar~-. Dorchoster. Mas- 


“When I feel the mecd:. = 


Ayer’s Pills, and find the-. to 


“TI have found in Ayer’: Pit, on inva!ca- 
ble remedy for biliousness. 





BARCAINS. 


BARCAINS. 


ng the fall season with 
do ~ bustnens 


ever. We know no concern in the United 
States can undersell us. 

















by far pay a dollar or two more for a good 
article that will give you satisfaction and 
half a life time 





Parlor Stoves 
and Ranges. 


Our stock includes the most economical 
styles and the most reliable stoves. 
**Quaker” is the best 
over 1,000,000 sold. Send for cuts of the 

er. 


We offer a line of Parlor Suits at $35, $40, 
$45, $50 and $75, that can’t be equaled for 
the prices. The best material is used, and 
skilled workmen are employed. 


In Chamber Sets we start in at $18 for a 
fine Ash Set, or $35 for Oak, and for $45 
will give youa Set worth $60. 


SAVE 





tion, or suffer from loss of appetite, Ayer’s 
Pills set me right again.”—A. J. Kiser, Jr., 
Rock House, Va. 

“ In 1858, by the advice of a friend, 1 began 


I had previously tried, and I have used them 
in attacks of that sort ever since.” — H. 
Hersh, Judsonia, Ark. 


Ayer’s Pills, 


PREPARED BY 


DR. J. C.-AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass 


Sold by al) Druggists and Dealers in Medicine 


a waste of money to buy unless you get 
Our Oak Sets can’t be 
equaled at our prices. 


CARPETS. 


We lead the State on Carpets. 
best at the very lowest prices. 


a handsome line of Rockers in 
pleases every one. 

Do you want Bargains? 

If so, this is the time to get them. Every 


Dollar or TWO. 


article of House Furnishings is marked to 
lowest prices, and odd lots of Draperies 
and chairs are being closed out at cost 

















Parlors furnished complete with every- 
thing needed for $100.00. Sitting Rooms 
ete for $35. Chambers complete for 


Parlor Stove Parlor Suit 





the gibbet, he confessed to the murder of 


had any foundation in fact. Soon after 
the| the escape of Robbins, Mrs. Hinds sold 
note still held nst him by Hinds So 


son, Silas P. Hinds, became a famous 


Many appliances used by other manufac- 





sesame in areas 
who a 
but fortunately good: 

nce 


Liver 
and very easy to take. One or two 
jose. 


ive for $1. Sold everywhere, or sent by mail 
CABTER MEDICINE C0., New York. 


Gina] FIL, Samal) Dose, Small Price 


. Kitchens complete for $30. Dining 
Rooms complete for $20.00. 


We are complete House Furnishers, you 
can save many a dollar by dealing with us. 
After the lst of November we shall discon- 


tinue prepaying freight. 
ing your orders in now you will save this 
expense. Termseasy. All letters answered 
same day as received. 


The Atkinson House Furnishing Company, 


HEADQUARTERS—Corner Pearl and Middle Sts., Portland, Me. 
BRANCHES——Auburn, 
ISAAC C. 


The Bread Winner, 


BARCAINS. BARCAINS. 























ATKINSON, Manager. 





Messenger's Notice. 
fae Sherig of Kennebec County, Oct. 22 


.D. 18: 

STATE OF MAINE—KENNEBEC, 88 
give notice that on the twenty-second day of (ct., 
A. D. 1890, a Warrant in Insolvency was issued out 
of the Court of Insolvency for said County o 
estate of E. W. Mappox, 
aliowell, in said county, 


tition of said Debtor, 


It is a fact that, in this climate almost everybody | 4 
good and reliable cough remedy some | 
time, and it is very true, that not every nine 


out of ten secure the safest and best cough remedy 
when they are in need, and therefore the cough in 
becomes chronic and consumption is the 
consequence. The remedy which checks the cough 
soonest, may not be the best 


date interest on claims is to be 
computed; That the payment of any debts to or by 

id Debtor, and the transfer and delivery of any 
property by himare forbidden by law; That a 
meeting of the Creditors of said Debtor, to prove 
one or more assignees of 


safes’. but surely the remedy which cleanses and | 11) cccate, will be held ata Court of Insolvency to 


heals the membrane, curing the cough by removing 
the cause is the proper one to use and men, 


WOMEN 


and children should seek that remedy which 
been found by experience to do this eflectually, and 
th 





.< November, A. D. 1890, at two 

noon. 

Given under my hand the date first above written. 
G. T. STEVENS 


A Strong, 


Sherif, as Messenger of the Court of In 
solvency for said County of Kennebec. 





of Robbins. When he visited Milan, iD 
which town he was the first clfild born of 
English parents, many were living who 
knew his father and mother, but all in- 
cluding Colonel] Loomis, have long since 
died. The story of the disappearance of 


Soon after the arrest of her husband, 
Mrs. Robbins left the Magalloway country 
and moved out to the settlements. Her 


daughter, was married and lived in Saco. 
She subsequently kept a boarding house 
at Old Orchard, and there, a few years 

, she died. The other daughters died 
unmarried, and there were no sons. A 
granddaughter, the only remaining de- 


In the year one thousand eight hundred 
and eighty-one, I visited Mrs. Robbins, 
who was then living with her sister in the 
town of Newry. She was then confined to 
her bed by sickness, and soon after died. 
Fifty years had then passed since the escape 
of her husband from Lancaster jail, and 
she informed me that she had never heard 
from him since that time. No message or 
token had ever come to her to inform her 
whether he were living or dead. She was 
ready to converse upon the subject of her 
husband and his alieged misdeeds, and she 
stated most explicitly and emphatically that 
she did not believe him guilty. She said 
that he was always kind to her and to his 
children. She said he was passionate, and 
would sometimes threaten the children 
with severe punishment, but never inflicted 
it in quality as threatened. He was absent 
much of the time, but always left the fam- 
ily well supplied with food and fuel. She 
said he always told her that he was born at 
Machias, Me.; that his father was a Bap- 
tist preacher, and that some day, when he 
could afford it, he would take her and the 
children to visit his folks at Machias. She 
said he claimed to be a Free Mason, and 


She expressed the belief that the Free 
Masons assisted him in making bis escape 
from the Lancaster jail, and in getting 
away to Canada. She admitted, however, 
that there was trouble between her hus- 
band and Hinds and Clou'man, in the set- 
tlement of their affairs, and that her hus- 

d turned out stock to balance their 
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PULMONIC 
‘SYRUP: 


Fifty years of success is sufficient evidence 


ofthe value of Schencks Pulmonie Syrup as a 
eure for Consumption, Coughs, Colds, Hoarse- 
ness Sore-Throat &c. It contains no opium; is 


pleasant to the taste. 
For Sale by all Druggists. 


bottle. Dr. Schenck’s Book on Consumption 
and its Cure, mailed free. A@dress 
Dr. J. H. Schenck & Son, Philadelphia. 





Honest Shoe. 


OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That the sub 
riber has appointed Administra 
leaving behind a condition of Belgrade, in the County of Kennebec, deceased, 
d has undertaken that trust b 

bond as the law directs: All persona, therefore, 
the estate of sald deceased 

it the same for settlement; and 


health which is far from good. at ode ag _ 


All Out-Door Workers 


the Best Service for — = 
Ask your dealer for the --dn Probate Court, at 


the second Monday of October, 


RUMENT, purporting to be 
ment and codicil of GILBERT 
PULLER, late of Augusta, in said county, deceased, 
presented for probate 
notice thereof be given three 
to the second Monday of 
Maine Farmer, a newspaper 
printed in Augusta that all persons interested may 
wend at a Courtof Probate then to be holden at 
and show cause, ifany, why the said in 
roved, approved and 
allowed, as the last wie testan 


Auburn Drug and Chemical Co., | ccs: 


AUBUEBN, MAINE. 


$75,000 

Argentine, Kansas, Water and Electric 
Works Company First Mortgage 

Six Per Cent. Bonds due 1909, | sscus. 


to one this will be the case with the use of cough 
you the name of a reliable de: syrups stuffed with opiates, and dangerous drugs 
as we sell at wholesale only. 


Amos P. Tapley & Co. 


BOSTON, MASS. therefore with Syrup P1x Liguida © 
1844 


clean, nice and wholesome as honey and as safi 





It removes the cause of the co 
the best of boons—good health. 
dealers everywhere for 35 cents. 
yellow seal is a guarantee of genuineness. 





Attest: HowarRp OWEN, Regist 
TY....Jm Probate Court at 
second Monday of October, 


1890. 

GEORGE CARSON, Guardian of ANNIE CARSON 
of Chelsea, in said county, minor, having petitioned 
for license to sell the following rea! estate of sald 
ward, the proceeds to be placed on interest, viz 
the interest of said ward in two lots of land situate 


ORDERED, That notice thereof be given three 
rior to the second Monday of 
Maine Farmer, a newspaper 
that all persons interested may 
attend at a Court of Probate then to be holden a 
and show cause, if any, why the prayer 
of said petition should = be i 


Attest: HowAaRD OwsEn, Register 
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S certain in its effects and does not 
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If you have a 
COLD or COUCH, 


acute or leading to 


CONSUMPTION, 


SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 


OF PURE COD LIVER OIL 


AND HYPOPHOSPHITES 
OF LIME AND SODA 

rs sSsURE CURE FOR rT.; 
This preparation contains the stimula- 
ting properties of the Mypophosphites 
and fine Nerwegian Uod Liver Oil. Used 
by physicians all the world over. 
latable as mili. Three times as effica- 
cious as plain Cod Liver Oil. 
Emulsion, better than allothers made. Por 
all forms of Wasting Diseases, Bronchitis, 


. CONSUMPTION, 
Scrofula, 2>4 as a Flesh Producer 
there is nothing like §GQTT’S EMULSION. 


Itis sold by all Druggists. 





ntine A — +~¥ of Kone Oey. = 
souri, being on ree and a m m ~~ 
on Depot in Kansas City. y ENNEBEC COUNT 
ly growing. held at Augusta, on the second Monday 0/ 
ansas City Smelting Oct 


ys six 
ka and Santa Fé R. R. Co. 
round house at Argentine, 


ober, 1890. 
SAMUEL TITCOMB, Executor of the last will 
and testament of MARGARET 5. CUTHBERT, late of 
Augusta, in said county, deceased, having presented 
his second account as Executor of said will tor 





ROOKLYN, CONN., May 5, 1890. 
Dr. B. J. KENDALL Co.; 

Sirs Last Summer I cured a CcrB upon my horse 
your celebrated Kendall’s Spavin Cure and it 
burses nearly $60,000 per month iu pay rolls at this 


the works were only completed and 
ny of this year, the 


\ the my 
interest on fits bonds 


here are new contracts pending which if made, 
pany & surplus over and above all 

charges of six thousand d per year. 
hased these bonds after a careful 


Kendall's Spavin Cure, 


Price $1 per bottle, or six bottles for$5. All drug- 
gists have it or can get it for you, or it will be sent 
to any address on receipt of price by the proprie- 
tors, DR. B. J. KENDALL CO., 

Enosburah Falls, Vermont. 


_80LD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 


ZJOHNP. SQUIRES, 


Attest > HOWARD OWEN, Register. 


ENNEBEC COUNTY....dn 
held at Augusta, on the second Monday of 


, 1890. 

JOSEPH 8. FIFIELD, Executor on the estate of 
JOHN FIFIELD, late of Manchester, in sali « 
deceased, having petitioned for license to sell the 
foliowing real estate of said deceased, for the pay 
ment of debts, etc., viz¢ 
and Rome; also a iot of land in Augusta 

That notice thereof be given three 
ecessively, prior to the second Monday of 
e Farmer, a newspaper 








in and can 
ment. Price par and accrued interest. 


WOODBURY & MOULTON, 


BANKERS, 
Corner Middle and Exchange Sts., 
PORTLAND, ME. 


LAMPRECHT BROS. & CO. 
BANKERS, S55Y8WS"°- 


MUNICIPAL BONDS 








weeks 

November next, in the 
ted in Augusta, 

a Probate then to be holden a 


Augusta, and show cause, if any, why the prayer of 
said petition should not be grantec 


Attest: HOWARD OWEN, Aegister. 


COUNTY ...in Probate Court, held 
iugusta, on the second Monday of (clober, 


890. 

FRANK J. BUKER, Executor of the last will 
and testament of ALMIRA H. PRATT, late « 
field, in sald county, deceased, having presented bis 
firet account as Executor of said wil! for allowance 











PUT UP EXPRESSLY 





profuse explanation or impudent entreaty 
induce you to accept a substitute. 


heme oe oe ee Re eS OS RE RR NR ER RE ORO 


FOR FAMILY USE 





Before leaving the place, I had some talk 
deceased 


Thedyspeptic, the debilitated, 
or 
body, drink or exposure in 


Malarial Regions, 
will find Tutt’s Pills the most 
restorative ever offered the suf. 


Try Them Fair 


mervesandachcertalmind will result 
SOLD EVERY WHERE. 


from 


In Devominations of 


$300, $500, $850, $1000, 
4 1-2 to 6% 


a 3, 5, and 10 Ib. pails and 10 Ib. tubs; alx 
PURE LARD 


to the second Monday of 
Maine Farmer, a newspaper 


all person 
attend at a Probate Court then to be held at Augue 
ta, and show cause, if an 


‘om all Cotton Seed Oil, Tallow, Suet, anc 
yther adulterations so 





2 
lod 


tts Pills 


ENNEBEC COUNTY... 
K held at Augusta, on the second Monday of 


» 1890. 
JOSEPH 8. FIFIELD, Executor of the last will 
testament of JOHN FIFIELD, late of Manchester, 





JOHN M. VARNUM, 
153 Devonshire Street, Boston. 13147 


AUGUSTA SAVINGS BANK, 
ORGANIZED LW 1848. 


Assots, Feb. 1, 1890, 85,341,445.77, 
Surplus, $350,000, 


JOHN P. Squire & Co., 
BOSTON, MASS. 





account as Execucor of said will 










Attest: Howarp Owen, Register 





RHO 


Pou 





The only RELIABLE REMEDY for 


(a GROUP 


INDORSED 


Diseases 


COUNTY ....Jn Probate Court, held 
at Augusta, on the second Monday of Vctober 


HOWARD 8. ROBIE, Administrator with will 
snnexed on the estate of Louisa M. ROBIE, late ° 


OKE 
awe 





ugusta, and show cause, 
should not be allowed. 





Physicians. USED by thousands. 
iT WILL CURE YCU. 
NO OPIUM INIT. Mothers, you can CONQUER 
that dreadful foe, CROUP, with it. Have it on hand 
and SAVE the CHILD. Sold by dreggists. TRYIT. 
©. B. KINGSLEY, Prop., 
Sent by mail om receipt of 35 cents 


ILK JARS, 








COUNTY 
Augusta, on the second 
890. 
A CERTAIN INSTRUMENT, purporting 
the last will and testament of CLAKINDA - 
FORD, late of Winslow, in said county, @ 


35c, and $1, at all druggists. 


f. MORGAN & SOND, - - Proprietors, 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


orthampton, Mass. 





FOR SALE! 


Farming lands, farms, village 
lots, houses and lots, city lots, 
stores and city houses and lots. 

E. W. WHITEHOUSE. 
January 10, 1890. 








PIANOS. 





































Nothing On Earth Will 





New York, 148 Fifth Ave. 
Washington, 817 Market Space. 13151 











Heebuers’ Patent Level-fread Horse Power 





PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY, BY 


& MANLEY, 


TERMS: 
$2 PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE. 


FREE OF POSTAGE. y 
Iv Nor Pam Wrrew rue Year, $2.50 wilt 








TERMS OF ADVERTISING: 
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county, Prerque Isle. 





1340, is to be broken up and sold. 


















George T. Powell of Ghent, Presi- 
Pons York Farmers’ League, will! 
pave the direction of the Farmers’ Institute 


work in York State, this winter. 








Hall, Madison 


TREES Berd to Americe, 
Col. F. D. Curtie says: ‘There is such a | 


thing as being left out in the cold, and| 
farmers do thelr full share of the world’s | 









of Mr. Brastus Corning of Albany, N. 
; back 60 an importation in April, 





| 
} 


‘The present issue closes another volume 


ot the Maine Farmer. As the seasons | 
come and go, gathering in the harvests of 
one year to prepare for the bounties of 
another, 80 the Farmer, though its years | ec 
roll away into the past, its labors are not 





BADG 


prof. E. F. Ladd, Maine State College, | — 
who for some years has been chem- Vou 
. 


jst at the Geneva, N. Y., Experiment Sta- 
tion, now assumes the chair of chemistry 
at the North Dakota College, Fargo, and 
also the daties of chemist to the Experi- 


ment Station located there. 


We invite careful attention to the able 
communication in this issue of the Farmer, 
from our Farmington correspondent, on 
the important matter of the State College 
and its relations to agriculture. Mr. 
Knowlton is deeply interested in educa- 
tional affairs, and is fully qualified to speak 
ov this matter. Truly, if farmers want a 
school of agriculture, it is for them to see 


to it that they get it. 


We hear very little of the potato rot in 
Maine now. The prevailing cool weather 
of late seems to have stopped it all over the 
State. In Aroostook county so far as we 
can learn there has been but very little 
trouble from rot. Itis now quite as good 
as certain that potatoes will bear a good 
price through the winter and spring. 
Aroostook county will reap another rich 
harvest this year from the crop. 


“The real trouble is in getting the right 
kind of men for instructors in our land- 
grant colleges. The idea of the superiority 
ofa literary and classical to a practical 
education, is so ingrained among the class 
from which most teachers yet have to be 
drawn, that it is almos: impossible to secure 
loyalty to the avowed purpose of these 
schools among those who are entrusted 
with their control,” says Dr. Hoskins. 





Northern New York produces large 
quantities of potatoes for market. This 
year the crop is in bad condition on ac- 
count of rot. It is estimated that the loss 
has reached fully over half the crop. 
Many fields are so bad as not to be worth 
digging. It is reported that fully $10,000 
have been lost on shipments from the 
vicinity of Hoosick Falls alone on account 
of rot after shipment. Many shipments 
have been returned. Buyers have now re- 
fused to handle them and shipments have 
stopped. 


The Holstein-Friesian Register of the Ist 
ult., gives the facts about the butter test 
of “Sebia,” a Holstein-Friesian cow owned 
by the Windsor Dairy Farm Company, at 
Denver, Col., that gave 52844 pounds of 
milk in 7 days, which made 28 pounds, 31¢ 
ounces of butter. She was fed what green 
corn and alfalfa she would eat, after hay- 
ing consumed 8 pounds wheat bran, 8 
pounds cotton seed meal, 4 pounds palm 
nut meal, and 8 pounds of corn meal per 
day. She was milked every 6 hours during 
the time. It is reported the butter was 
well worked toa good marketable condi- 
tion and quality. A good problem for the 
farmer boys to work out, is the profit of 
such a cow on such a feed. 








The transactions of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, Part I, for the year 
1890, has been received from the Secretary, 
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Robert Manning. ‘This contains the papers| of new wood ¢ 
in full, presented at the fortnightly public | inches each yea 


winter meetings of the society, held dur- 
ing the winter, with discussions following 


The manner, | 
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Corn a Good Crop. tration of the ne 





fruit growers ar 


It has not been a good “corn year” in| New conditions 
this State. The early part of the season them, and have 


was wet and cold, so that it was late in 
summer before it got well established. 


methods which « 
for himself.—An 


Then, later on, in just those wéeks when Cotton 8 
the ears were making their growth and the 

The fo) i 
kernels were filling, the weather was cold, | ern 2S a 


cloudy and wet—just the opposite from 


“Cotton seed 


what the corn crop needed. But in spite | ton, the dairyme 





of these drawbacks there has been a fairly perience with 


good crop of corn harvested by those farm- 
ers who started out in the spring with an/ a4 


Ohio, ‘will never 
ter is expected | 


taste about 


eflort to thisend. Tous there is a great | greeable.’” 


satisfaction in a corn crop, and at this time 
we feela good measure of pride, just or 
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been favorable we should bave done much | ;27s°, Weeks’ dur 

ule Dave dove much | in the dairy dist 


better, but the crop as it is has given profit- | and Orange count 


able returns for the outlay in real money | for dairy cows is 
value, and in addition brings with it a fur-| OP&® 8nd middlin, 
ther contribution of satisfaction over the ee SS 
result, and a sense of independence that| who have tested | 
g0es a great way in contributing to the | satisfied with it, 
contentment and pleasure of life on the| Present prices. 
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